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MODERN LANGUAGES IN By 
LEO L. ROCKWELL 
GENERAL EDUCATION COLGATE UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, N. Y. 


WHEN in the late 1930's the higher brass in Wash- 
ington was offered the opportunity of detaching sev- 
eral Army officers to enter an intensive summer course 
in Japanese just organized by the Linguistic Institute, 
the War Department could see no reason why the offer 
should be accepted. If officers wished to learn Japa- 
nese on their own initiative and time, they would be 
graciously permitted to do so, but there seemed no 
particular grounds for assigning them to the course 
in the line of duty. This Pentagonal attitude toward 
one of the most important modern languages was the 
reason why after Pearl Harbor the American Council 
of Learned Societies was called on to hammer together 
a hastily constructed language program. Ironically 
enough, this program, shaped by skilled foreign-lan- 
guage experts, has come to be called the “Army Lan- 
guage Program.” 

Such linguistic blindness was of course not confined 
to the military. The Army attitude toward foreign 
languages was quite representative of the general 
American publie and, what is worse, of a considerable 


group of administrators and professors of education. 
As President Wriston of Brown University remarked, 
“Tt is ironical that at the very time when we are being 
forced out of our isolationism we find in many quart- 
ers an increased indifference to foreign-language 
studies.” 

This attitude is not difficult to explain. Throughout 
the 19th century the United States was virtually a 
world in itself. Its chief duty in foreign-language 
teaching had to be that of teaching English, which 
was then a foreign language to many of its citizens. 
Unfortunately, the emphasis on English fostered an 
attitude of indifference, if not contempt, toward other 
languages, even among children of non-English-speak- 
ing immigrants, who often refused to learn the mother 
tongue of their parents. 

The prevailing xenoglottophobia was intensified by 
the disappointment of many who did study languages 
because of the apparent failure of modern language 
teachers to achieve success in their task. The failure 
was often real; the inference that the teachers were 
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responsible was often unjustified, being rooted in igno- 
rance of the conditions of suecessful language teach- 
ing, conditions which few except language teachers are 
aware of. 

In the first place, to teach a foreign language the 
instructor must know it himself. Yet until recently 
few of those presumably teaching German, French, or 
Spanish in the United States have known the lan- 
guage they were teaching. To learn a language to 
the point that one is able to teach it is not a short 
order. It involves long years of study, not merely 
of the many facets of the language itself in its spoken 
and written form, but of the history and culture of 
the peoples who speak and write it. To train a well- 
equipped foreign-language teacher is probably the 


Luck- 


ily, in this respect we are doing better; an increasing 


most time-consuming task in teacher education. 


number of foreign-language teachers are thoroughly 
prepared. 

3ut even the best teacher cannot handle a mob. 
Elementary language study is essentially practice, and 
a high-school pupil or college student in a class of 
thirty, meeting 150 to 200 minutes a week, has not 
enough minutes assigned to him as an individual for 
practice. Outside preparation is useful, but class 
practice is indispensable for the difficult task of mas- 
tering even the elements of unfamiliar pronunciation, 
vocabulary, and grammatical structure. It is absurd 
to expect much result from two years of school for- 
eign-language study under current conditions. Just 
consider our high-school graduates, who, after many 
years of study of the mother tongue in the schools, 
are constantly criticized for their ignorance of English. 

At first thought this fact seems to lend force to the 
argument of linguistic isolationists who assert that the 
acquisition of competence in even one modern lan- 
guage demands so much time and expense that few 
students can afford the time and few schools can bear 
the financial burden. The argument loses force, how- 
ever, when we consider the vast sums required for pur- 
chasing equipment and allotting space and teaching 
personnel to science, while modern language teaching 
requires little equipment or space, and when we con- 
sider the fact that in most civilized countries the sec- 
ondary-school pupil devotes at least five or six years 
to the study of a foreign tongue. 

More cogent is the isolationist argument that one 
cannot foretell which students are likely to need a 
foreign language or which language any one of them 
will need. This assertion has an element of truth, 
but in the world of the United Nations it is becoming 
more and more clear what the principal languages of 
the foreseeable future will be. In the world of to- 
morrow many students will be able to make practical 
use of Spanish, French, German, or Russian if they 
really know them, and we should not refuse all the 
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opportunity of learning them because some presun. 
ably will not use them. 

Indeed, the notion that a foreign language is of no 
use to a student unless sometime within the next fift, 
years he will be called upon to speak it is so fallacious 
but so persistent that foreign-language teachers grow 
weary of refuting it. A foreign language well-learned 

van be “practical” even if one never needs to speak it, 
Investigations covering thousands of students haye 
shown that secondary-school study of foreign lan- 
guages improves freshman college grades in all sub. 
jects almost in direct proportion to the number of 
years of study, while the length of time devoted to 
other subjects has no effect (except in social studies, 
which have an adverse one) on freshman grades. This 
is not the place to go into the reasons for such im- 
provement, but it is pertinent to remark that if lan- 
guage study improves the grades in all subjects of 
those who do go on to college, it must have some bene- 
ficial effect on those who do not. As Thomas Henry 
Huxley said long ago, “The knowledge of some other 
language than one’s own is of singular intellectual 
value. One of the safest ways of delivering yourself 
from the bondage of words is to know how ideas look 
in words to which you are not accustomed.” I think 
most modern semanticists will endorse Huxley’s state- 
ment. 

There are of course those who maintain that lan- 
guage study should be limited to the intellectual élite. 
Now it is true of language study, as of most other 
subjects, that there is an intelligence level below which 
it does not warrant the time and energy it requires. 
But I am sure most foreign-language teachers will 
agree that success in their classes is more often associ- 
ated with alertness and industry than with intellectual 
brilliance. The patient plodder often outdoes the un- 
stable prodigy. 

Nor should the opportunity for achieving genuine 
competence in foreign languages be limited to the 
economically privileged, as it now largely is. Private 
secondary schools are awakening to the need of more 
realistic language teaching, as is evidenced by the re- 
pért on the new approach to foreign languages at 
Phillips Andover, which appeared in the May, 1948, 
issue of the Modern Language Journal. But, if we 
are to become a genuine democracy, we must not allow 
the opportunity to obtain a first class education to be 
restricted to those whose parents can afford to send 
them to expensive schools or to employ private tutors. 

If in the past a first-class education in the United 
States has been possible without a sound knowledge 
of at least one foreign language, and I doubt if that 
ever has been possible, certainly anyone of intelligence 
and experience can hardly deny that it is no longer so 
in our shrunken world of today. 

Of course, those who know only the mother tongue 
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cannot even grasp the meaning of the Goethean dictum 
that he who knows no other speech knows not his own. 
I believe that much of the hostility to language study 
comes from men whose own incompetence in this field 
makes them incapable of judgment. 

Let me cite one or two extreme examples of what I 
mean. When I was in college a fellow student said 
to me at the end of one term of elementary French, 
‘T am not going to take any more French. I have 
enough now to teach it.” I was too shocked to re- 
spond. Well, he never did teach French, I am sure, 
but he did become a superintendent of schools. 

Another instance—a colleague at a large state uni- 
versity swore to me that this actually happened. The 
dean of the School of Education called into conference 
several members of the language departments. He 
said to them, “We are going to introduce a course in 
methods of teaching foreign languages, and I am look- 
ing for a teacher.” Going around the circle, he asked 
each one in what languages he was competent. One 
said French and German, another Spanish and Italian, 
and so on. At the end the good dean said, “Well, it 
is as I suspected. Each of you knows only two or 
three languages. You would be prejudiced. I don’t 
know any; I can be neutral. I will teach the course 
myself.” 

Still another—a college dean once asked a student 
who wished to elect Spanish, “Do you intend to go to 
South America? If not, you will not need Spanish.” 
Comment is unnecessary. 

Professor I. L. Kandel of Columbia, in a seathing 
criticism of the report, “What the High Schools Ought 
to Teach,” comments at some length. concerning its 
attack on “conventional subjects,” such as English, 
mathematics, foreign languages, history, and natural 
sciences. Kandel points out that these subjects are all 
alleged to be sick and in need of elimination or sterili- 
zation, but that the attack is mistakenly directed at the 
subjects qua subjects rather than at incompetent in- 
struction and faulty distribution of pupils. 

For years such distinguished educators as the late 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia have cried out 
in anguish at the linguistic incompetence of Americans. 
Let me quote an extract from President Butler’s an- 
nual report of 1944: 

The steady decline in the study of foreign languages in 
American secondary schools and colleges has been a 
matter of deep concern to everyone interested in liberal 
education. . . . Obviously this strikes at the very roots 0” 
a liberal education. In the present world the ability to 
speak and read with ease at least one foreign language is 
more than ever necessary if the mind and imagination of 
American youth are to be set free for expansion beyond 
the narrow horizon of vocational interests and national 
prejudice. . . . It is astonishing that while the decades 
since the first world war have drawn us into ever closer 
communication with foreign peoples and put on us an 
ever increasing responsibility in world affairs, they have 
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also become marked by a steady decline in the study of 
fureign languages. 

President Wriston has also commented most vigor- 
ously on this point: “The cold fact stripped of all 
wishful thinking is that the ‘common man’ has more 
direct contact with foreign languages today than ever 
before in history. If education does not see that, it 
is a blind spot.” 

Probably by mistake, the United States once had an 
ambassador to a foreign country who could speak the 
language of that land. He has told his experiences in 
that fascinating story of Berlin at the time of the 
Hitlerian apogee, “Ambassador Dodd’s Diary.” He 
observes that all the ministers from backward little 
countries know three languages, while American am- 
bassadors and ministers and even staff members almost 
ignore the need of two or three languages and make no 
effort to understand the history of the people to whom 
they are accredited. Again he remarks that the chief 
of the State Department’s Division of Western Euro- 
pean Affairs amused him by his interpretation of 
events and attitudes, since this gentleman was travel- 
ing about and making contacts as best he could, not 
knpwing any language but his own. Of course the 
linguistic ignorance of American officials and schol- 
ars has now passed beyond the stage of amusement. 
It is characteristic of most of our “leaders of the 
people.” But it need not continue to be so. 

That American higher education is awakening may 
be shown by a recent statement by the Committee on 
Educational Policy of Colgate University: 

Acquaintance with and proficiency in a language other 
than English is regarded as most desirable in a liberal 
education for Americans in view of the prominent role in 
world affairs which their country now plays. Students 
are advised to pursue foreign language study at the col- 
lege level as far and as intensively as they can. 

Erasmus once said that humanity is like a drunken 
man trying to ride a donkey. If he falls off one side 
and you push him up again, he immediately falls off 
the other. Without wishing to push the likeness too 
far, I find some similarity to the drunken man in 
the history of educational theory. As a friend of 
mine insists, progress in American education consists 
largely in advancing from slogan to slogan. Having 
almost fallen off on the side of overspecialization, 
we are now being pushed over to the side of “general 
education.” There was indeed urgent need for re- 
orienting a system of education which produced such 
narrow-minded specialists as myself and my col- 
leagues now engaged in high school and college teach- 
ing. It is, however, also true, as President Conant 
says in his 1947 report to the Harvard Board of 
Overseers, that it is impossible to provide by formal 
instruction more than a beginning of a general edu- 
cation, that “the real general education is a life’s 
work by the man himself.” 
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There is some danger that general education in the 
schools may become so diffuse that its products will 
be aware of everything in general but know nothing 
in particular. The current trend toward integration 
seems likely to produce, if we are not careful, a basic 
curriculum consisting of slight samplings from many 
fields of knowledge, which will turn out high-school 
and college graduates who have an appearance of 
literacy but no thorough grounding in any discipline. 

To a considerable extent integration is an individ- 
ual and a life-long process, and it is always neces- 
sary to have something besides verbalisms to inte- 
grate. Adolescent psychology is still in its infancy, 
and we have too little evidence of the comparative 
usefulness of various school subjects in meeting the 
postschool needs of our citizens to be very confident 
of our own judgment in the matter. It is, however, 
true that in a nation-wide study of thousands of 
high-school and college graduates M. K. O’Shea col- 
lected evidence which seemed to justify the conclu- 
sion that almost half the population included in his 
study had actual practical postschool use of the for- 
eign languages they had studied and that almost 90 
per cent regarded their study as having been worth 
while. Since his investigation dealt with an America 
which had not yet quite come of age, that is with 
members of the classes of 1903, 1908, 1913, and 1918, 
it is likely that a similar study today would show a 
larger percentage of graduates who had used their 
languages and certainly a very large group of those 
who could have used them if they had had them. 

Perhaps such a study today would not show a simi- 
lar percentage of those who thought their study had 
been worth while, since like the American who found 
that Paris taxi drivers had not studied Fraser and 
Squair’s “Elementary French,” many recent gradu- 
ates have discovered that the two years they devoted 
to German or French with a “reading objective” 
have not equipped them for the task of conversing 
with German prisoners of war who speak Bavarian 
dialect or with French peasants of the Midi. Prob- 
ably few even of our severest critics would assert 
that a major objective of German study should be 
to enable our students to converse fluently with Ger- 
mans who speak dialects ranging from Platt to High 
Alemannie or of French to give a functional mastery 
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of all the dialects of La Belle France. But it is by 
such situations that foreign-language study is often 
judged and condemned, even though the same critic 
would hardly blame our high-school teachers of Eng. 
lish for not enabling their students to understand the 
spoken English of the London Cockney. 

The late President Butler in his 1944 report as. 
serted that the decline in foreign-language studies 
was partly the result of the increase in social studies, 
Without urging the point that speaking and listening 
are recognized by anthropologists as being among 
the basie activities of social behavior in any society, 
and that writing and reading are very important so- 
cial activities in civilized communities, one may well 
wonder whether foreign-language study intelligently 
pursued does not achieve many of the same results 
as the so-called social studies. I have seen no an- 
nouncement of the percentage improvement in social 
behavior caused by the greater emphasis on social 
studies, but I do know that my own social attitudes 
were greatly changed, and I hope for the better, by 
my study of foreign languages and literatures. In 
college I majored in German. From Lessing I 
learned a racial tolerance which has remained with 
me. In Schiller I found an eloquent expression of 
the burning love of freedom, which reinforced my 
American heritage. From Kleist I learned that in- 
dividual freedom must be reconciled with social dis- 
cipline. Hebbel revealed to me the essential tragedy 
of the “sorry scheme of things” with which life con- 
fronts us. From Hauptmann’s early dramas | 
learned of the bitter impact of industrialism on the 
craftsman, which increased my sympathy for the 
underdog. From Goethe I learned many things. 

All these, taken with the lessons I learned from 
other literatures, contributed significantly to what I 
still regard as a liberal education. These lessons, 
which had actual influence on my behavior, supple- 
mented my studies in history in bringing an under- 
standing of what has been termed man’s “rough road 
upward to civilization.” I am sure my experience is 
not unique. The testimony of many students has 
convinced me that modern language study, intelli- 
gently pursued, is an essential element in general 
education. 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY 
CONFERENCE OF THE NADAM 


Frep H. TURNER 


Dean of Students, University of Illinois 


Tre 32d Anniversary Conference of the National 
Association of Deans and Advisers of Men was held 


at Williamsburg Lodge and the College of William 
and Mary (Williamsburg, Va.), March 15-18, 1950. 
Two hundred eleven representatives from 185 institu- 
tions in 42 states attended the conference. 

The general theme of the conference was “Adminis- 
tration of Student Personnel Programs,” and _ the 
meeting was characterized by unusual participation 
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in the program by those in attendance and the variety 
of subjects considered. This individual participa- 
tion was planned on the basis of recordings, work- 
shops, luncheon-discussion groups, and demonstra- 
tions. 

Two addresses were delivered at the opening ses- 
sion of the conference—the first by Dean L. K. Neid- 
linger of Dartmouth College, president of the asso- 
ciation, Who gave the president’s address and outlined 
the plans for the meeting. Chester I. Barnard, presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation, and past presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company, gave 
the keynote address, speaking on the subject, “Basic 
Elements in Administration.” 

Prior to the first session of the conference, seven 
teams of five deans, each made half-hour recordings 
on the topies: relations with parents, commuters’ 
problems, discrimination, deferred rushing, health 
services, fraternity initiations, and thefts and for- 
geries. The engineers in charge of the recordings 
then made them available in studios, where groups 
constantly assembled to hear the play back of the 
recordings. The plan proved so successful that long- 
playing disks are being made from the tape recordings. 

The workshop plan, including briefing, the work- 
shops, and the reports, gave ample opportunity for 
wide participation in the conference. The conference 
was divided into five groups, based on size of institu- 
tion, with chairmen, recorders, and “experts” for each 
of the four workshops. Assemblies were held be- 
fore each workshop session, where the conference was 
briefed on the workshop subject. The four speakers 
at the briefing assemblies were: Donald M. DuShane, 
dean, University of Oregon, speaking on “Student 
Government”; A. Blair Knapp, vice-president of the 
association, on “Administration of Student Personnel 
Programs”; Willard W. Braesser, specialist for stu- 
dent personnel programs, Office of Education, FSA, 
on “Counselling”; and Scott H. Goodnight, dean 
emeritus, the University of Wisconsin, on “Discipline.” 
(Dean Goodnight was Host Dean at the first meeting 
of this association at Madison, Wisconsin, in 1919.) 
The twenty chairmen of the workshops reported for 
their groups in the final day of the conference. 

The luncheon discussion groups were prearranged 
on a sign-up basis with twenty tables of twelve each 
planned, considering various aspects of fraternity and 
independent problems, student aid, publications, 
orientation, cheating, terminal counseling, social- 
events management, the National Students Associa- 
tion, housing, student employment, student placement, 
and co-ordination with deans of women, foreign stu- 
dents, and vocational conferences. 

Two demonstrations of unusual interest were ar- 
ranged. J. Wilfred Lambert, dean of students, Col- 
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lege of William and Mary, demonstrated the use of 
IBM equipment in use in the recording division and 
the dean of students’ office, and John E. Hocutt, dean 
of men, conducted a tour of the unusual college-owned 
fraternity lodges which are used by fraternities at the 
college. 

The annual banquet of the association was held at 
the Williamsburg Lodge on Friday night with Dean 
Neidlinger presiding, William Tate, dean, University 
of Georgia, as toastmaster, and John E. Pomfret, 
president, College of William and Mary, and Paul 
M. Gross, vice-president, Duke University, as the 
speakers. Dr. Gross spoke on “Recent Trends in 
Higher Education.” 

The local committee, consisting of Dean Lambert, 
Dean Hocutt, and Robert E. Bates, dean, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, had the complete co-operation 
of the officers and trustees of Colonial Williamsburg, 
Incorporated, who extended many courtesies to the 
group. Vernon Geddy, trustee, met with the group 
in the reception center and described the historical 
background of the restoration program, and the 
unusual candlelight tour of the restored Colonial 
Capitol was a feature of the entertainment. 

At the annual business meeting of the association, 
held on March 17, resolutions were passed memorializ- 
ing the death of Edward E. Nicholson, dean of men 
emeritus, the University of Minnesota, on June 238, 
1949. Dean Nicholson was one of the founders of the 
association. Officers elected for 1950-51 were: Wes- 
ley P. Lloyd, Brigham Young University, president; 
R. C. Beaty, University of Florida, and Victor Spat- 
helf, Wayne University, vice-presidents; and Fred 
H. Turner, University of Illinois, secretary-treasurer. 
The officers and the following men will be the Execu- 
tive Committee for 1950-51: Dean Neidlinger; Dean 
Hocutt; Robert M. Strozier, the University of Chi- 
cago; W. B. Rea, University of Michigan; Willis M. 
Tate, Southern Methodist University; and Malcolm 
E. Musser, Bucknell University. The 1951 confer- 
ence will be held at the Chase Hotel in Saint Louis. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 


RAYMOND WALTERS 


President, University of Cincinnati 


AMERICAN EpucaTION FACES THE WORLD was the 
broad theme of the 33d annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, held in Chicago, May 5-6, 
when a score of well-known educators gave addresses 
and talks before 375 representatives of member in- 
stitutions of the council. It proved to be an im- 
portant and lively meeting in which retrospect and 
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prospect centered upon colorful human aspects: 
honor to George F. Zook, retiring president of the 
council, and greetings to his suecessor, Arthur S. 
Adams, president of the University of New Hamp- 
shire, newly elected president. 

Tribute to Dr. Zook’s “wise stewardship of the 
past 16 years” was paid by seven speakers at the 
dinner meeting on May 5, beginning with the chair- 
man of the American Council on Education, James 
B. Conant, president of Harvard University. “Dr. 
Zook has literally made this organization what it is 
today,” said Dr. Conant, “and every man, woman, 
and child in the United States should be grateful to 
him for what he has done for American education; 
and we educators who are gathered here have special 
reason for gratitude.” 

George D. Stoddard, president of the University 
of Illinois, gave the main dinner address in honor of 
the man “who epitomizes the American Council on 
Education, the man who assumed command in the 
dark days of 1934 and earried the council to an all- 
time high in mid-century.” 


When George Zook took over the affairs of the council 
in 1934 there were 269 members. There are now 1,089 
members, including 70 constituent members. This latter 
group alone, consisting of associations and councils in 
almost every branch of education, represents the interests 
Thus the first 
characteristic of the council, and one that Dr. Zook has 
consistently stressed, is its representativeness. If there 
could be a Voice of American Education, it would speak 
with the accents of the council. 


of nearly ten million individual members. 


Dr. Stoddard reviewed the program of the coun- 
cil’s activities during the past 16 years, particularly 
the work of its standing committees in which he 
traced “the steady hand of Zook in their formation 
and encouragement.” He cited also Dr. Zook’s ser- 
vice as vice-chairman of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Edueation of 1938 and as chairman 
of the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
of 1946, whose report he termed “more than a sur- 
vey—it is an article of faith.” The speaker closed 
with a sketch of Dr. Zook’s activities in UNESCO, 
as chairman of the U. S. Mission to Germany, and in 
promoting the world association of universities, at 
Utrecht, Estes Park, and Nice. 

Brief cordial tributes to Dr. Zook were given by 
representatives of national foundations and coun- 
ceils: Oliver C. Carmichael, president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; 
Lindsley P. Kimball, vice-president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation; Detlev W. Bronk, president, the 
Johns Hopkins University, and chairman of the 
National Research Council; Charles E. Odegaard, 
executive director of the American Council of 
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Learned Societies; and Guy E. Snavely, executiye 
director of the Association of American Colleges, 

Dr. Conant, in behalf of a group of present ang 
past associates in the work of the council, presented 
Dr. Zook with an inscribed silver tray, a brief caso. 
and two traveling bags. 

Dr. Zook, in his 16th and final report as president, 
reviewed, at the morning session of May 6, activities 
of the council, with a reference, in closing, to its 
recently purchased headquarters building at 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., in Washington. To his 
colleagues and the audience he said: 


Together we have studied the problems of American 
education and made the results widely available. To. 
gether we have conferred and arrived at a consensus of 
opinion on these problems. Together we have represented 
the interests of the schools and colleges to the government 
both in war and in peace. Together we have emphasized 
the indispensable place of education as a basis for inter- 
national understanding and good will. 


Upon the main theme of the meeting, the world 
crisis and education, Dr. Zook declared: 


Education in a democracy has the noble purpose, the 
deep responsibility, of perfecting individuals so that they 
may make the most out of themselves and their greatest 
contribution to social welfare. In this great enterprise 
the schools and colleges are not alone. The home and 
the church share responsibility. As educators we work 
with the home. Let us also work with the church.... 
It may be later than we think. If so, we shall need the 
strength that may be found only in unity. 


In the chairman’s address, President Conant dis- 
cussed “Scholarly Inquiry and the American Tra- 
dition.” His thesis was that certain basic presup- 
positions are common in the history of the American 
nation and in the history of science: freedom and 
local initiative. “Scholarly inquiry and the Amer- 
ican tradition go hand in hand.” He contrasted with 
this the diametrically opposed doctrine of the Soviet 
Union. If we ean avoid another global war, there is, 
President Conant concluded, the likelihood of vic- 
tory for the dynamic over the static philosophy. “In 
the long run, a competition between the free countries 
of the world and those which lie within the orbit of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat must result in a 
victory for freedom.” 

At the several sessions, in main addresses, the fol- 
lowing speakers presented the topic, “American Edu- 
eation Faces the World Crisis”: “In the Social Sci- 
ences,” Walter Johnson, assistant professor of Amer- 
iean history, the University of Chicago; “In the Hu- 
manities,” Dr. Odegaard; “In the Natural Sciences,” 
Dr. Bronk; and “In Education,” Harold Benjamin, 
dean, College of Education, University of Maryland. 
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In panel discussions the leaders of the various dis- 
cussions were: humanities, Hayward Keniston, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; social sciences, Kimball Young, 
Northwestern University; natural sciences, Ralph W. 
Gerard, the University of Chicago; and education, 
Thomas R. McConnell, University of Minnesota. 

“The World Crisis—Our Way Out” was the sub- 
ject of an eloquent luncheon address on May 6, by 
Edward R. Murrow of the Columbia Broadeasting 
System. 

Presiding officers at various sessions were: Dr. 
Conant; Martha B. Lueas, president, Sweet Briar 
College; and David D. Henry, president, Wayne 
University. 

At the business meeting of May 6, Arthur S. Adams 
was elected president of the council, effective January 
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1, 1951, at an annual salary of $20,000. Dr. Zook 
will continue as president for the remainder of the 
year. Resolutions were passed in tribute to the ser- 
vice as vice-president of the council of A. J. Brum- 
baugh, who resigned to accept the presidency of 
Frances Shimer College (as reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, April 29), and in praise of the 30 years of 
service in the council headquarters office of Helen 
C. Hurley, assistant to the president. 

Other officers elected were: J. L. Morrill, president, 
University of Minnesota, chairman; Fred D. Fagg, 
Jr., president, University of Southern California, first 
vice-chairman; William Jansen, superintendent of 
schools, New York City, second vice-chairman; John 
E. Ivey, Jr., Atlanta, seeretary; and Frederick P. 
H. Siddons, Washington, D. C., treasurer. 





ADJUSTMENT OF MEN AND WOMEN 
STUDENT TEACHERS 


Loretra M. Byers and Irvinc A. MATHER 


University of California, Santa Barbara College 


THE teacher-education program at the University 
of California, Santa Barbara College, has as one of its 
goals the fostering of the personal adjustment of the 
prospective teacher. Throughout the student’s college 
eareer close contact between certain members of 
the education faculty and the student is planned, 
with the student’s counselor frequently being one of 
the college supervisors of student teaching, a regular 
member of th= faculty. 

Recognition that student teaching is the most chal- 
lenging experience that the prospective teacher faces 
led to the desire on the part of the education staff to 
evaluate the effect of this experience upon the personal 
adjustment of the students. An informal question- 
naire study was made to secure data on the various 
items of adjustment deemed important for the mental 
health of the prospective teacher. Implications for 
changes in the student-teaching program and possibly 
in the selection of candidates for student teaching were 
sought. 

As one phase of the above-mentioned study a ecom- 
parison of the men’s and women’s groups was made. 
The college supervisors and classroom supervising 
teachers had frequently voiced opinions that men and 
women approached student teaching with different at- 
titudes, that the affective results were not the same 
for men and women, and that the men and women 
required different motivation. If these suppositions 
were true changes might be desirable in the assign- 
ment, motivation, and conduct of student teaching for 
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the men’s and women’s groups. If both groups 
showed undue strain in certain situations, modification 
of the demands upon all students might be necessary. 

Student teaching at Santa Barbara College is eon- 
ducted in publie schools in the city and its environs. 
All students enrolled in student teaching in elemen- 
tary, junior high sghool, and the special secondary 
fields of art, music, physical education, industrial arts, 
and home economies during the fall semester of 1948 
were included in this study. Of this group 104 were 
men and 72 were women. Seventy-one per cent of 
the men were veterans, hence the men’s group was 
older chronologically than the women’s. The women’s 
group was typical in age, work and travel experi- 
ence, and scholastic ability of student-teaching groups 
at Santa Barbara, except that a larger percentage 
were married than was true of women students five 
years ago. 

The questionnaire was an informal instrument com- 
posed of 34 questions designed to secure data in four 
areas: (1) the student teacher’s relationships with 
children, (2) his relationship with the classroom 
supervising or critic teacher, (3) his personal ad- 
justment, (4) his adjustment to teaching problems. 

In 1941 a similar questionnaire study of a group 
of elementary student teachers had been made by 
William Altus, associate professor of psychology at 
Santa Barbara College. A follow-up on this report 
was never made due to the beginning of the war. 
This questionnaire was revised and amplified for the 
present study by the writers. 

All responses were anonymous, but students were 
asked to indicate their sex, the semester of student 
teaching, whether they were elementary, junior-high, 


or special secondary majors. The questions were pur- 
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posely presented in mixed order so that all items in 
any one area would not be contiguous. The desired 
response to 24 of the items was “No” and to the re- 
maining 10, “Yes.” 
In analyzing the data arbitrary standards were set 
up as follows: 
1. Percentages of 90 to 100 equal an excellent rating, 
and no further study need be made at this time. 
Percentages of 70 to 89 indicate fairly satisfactory 
adjustment, but these may be raised or lowered when 
other groups of student teachers are studied. 
3. Percentages of 50-69 indicate areas needing immedi- 
ate attention and further study. 


to 


Desirable relationships with children were indicated 
by both men and women in that little nervousness 
before children was felt and that almost all said they 
had the liking of their pupils. 

Men felt much more secure in experiential and in- 
formational background for teaching than did the 
women; nearly one fourth of the women were fearful 
of their informational adequacy. The fact that the 
men’s group was older chronologically and more 
traveled because of the war may have affected the 
feeling of adequacy. A study later of a nonveteran 
male group on this item would be interesting. 

Men student teachers were slightly more poised 
and confident before a group thin were the women. 

Neither group was seriously affected emotionally by 
slow-learning children. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF DESIRED RESPONSES BY STUDENT 
TEACHERS ON QUESTIONS DEALING WITH 
ADJUSTMENT TO CHILDREN 








Percentage 
of Desired 
Responses 


Men Women 


Question 





1. Do you feel nervous before young- 


NRE eR ONT cata k 4am 3a aoa ote eo 93 97 
9. Do the youngsters not like you, de- 

Spite Gil YOU GHOTIET 2... ecvscecs 93 99 
11. Do you feel quite confident and 

poised before a class group? ...... S84 74 
12. Are you fearful of being unable to 

answer children’s questions? ...... 90 76 


15. Do you find it easy to make children 

>” | See reer 80 93 
18. Do youngsters slow to learn “get on 

Ce gt ere eer 88 92 
30. Do you feel competent to cope with 

whatever disciplinary problems may 

OP Th CRRRRENRT sccices ve wcckes 52 56 





The item of most concern to men and women stu- 
dent teachers was their ability to eontrol children. 
Almost half of both groups register fear of their 
ability to cope with disciplinary problems. The 
phrasing of this question may have contributed to 
the character of the response. As phrased the ques- 
tion inquires as to whether the student feels compe- 
tent to handle any and all disciplinary problems. The 
realistic beginner, no matter how well qualified, might 
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be dubious of registering confidence in his power to 
deal with such unknown contingencies. Regardless of 
their skill in class control the fact is that this group 
of student teachers feels more insecurity about ability 
to control than about any other phase of student 
teaching. 

Security arising from having a supervising teacher 
who was sympathetic, impartial, patient, and willing 
to help was indicated by a very high percentage of 
both the men and women. The men felt that they 
received more personal attention from the supervising 
teachers than did the women. The women students 
found it slightly easier to adjust to the personalities 
of their supervising teachers than did the men. 

The answers to questions on this area were a tribute 
to the co-operation of supervising teachers in the 
college program. All answers were sufficiently high 
to indicate that the selection of supervising teachers 
is fortunate in the effect on student satisfaction with 
directed teaching. 

TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF DESIRED RESPONSES OF STUDENT 
TEACHERS ON QUESTIONS DEALING WITH 


ADJUSTMENT TO CLASSROOM 
SUPERVISING TEACHER 








Percentage 
of Desired 





Question Responses 
Men Women 

2. Is your supervising teacher intoler- 
a gy) oS err eee eee 87 96 

4. Is your supervising teacher generally 
A a a OO er eee es eee 93 97 

6. Does your supervising teacher show 
discrimination, have pets? ........ 94 94 

10. Does the supervising teacher appear 
impatient when you ask for help? .. 96 93 

16. Does your supervising teacher be- 
come angry too easily? ........... 97 97 


20. Do you feel lack of personal atten- 

tion from supervisors hinders you 

from becoming a better teacher? ... 92 81 
82. Did you find it extremely difficult to 

adjust to the personality of your 

supervising teacher? ........c2e+6 78 y2 





A feeling of adequacy in personal appearance was 
registered by one hundred per cent of the student 
teachers. Good health and cheerfulness were claimed 
by a high percentage of both men and women stu- 
dents. Little change in general happiness since enter- 
ing student teaching was listed by either group. 

Men were highly secure financially, but over one 
fifth of the women worried constantly over finances. 
The men students who were veterans had assured 
maintenance. 

Nearly one fourth of all women students said that 
they needed more social life as an outlet, but only 
14 per cent of the men indicated such a need. How- 
ever, 31 per cent of the men said that their social life 
had been impeded by overwork. More than 25 per 
cent of the men had a feeling of nervous strain 
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through overwork, while 20 per cent of the women 
mentioned such strain. 

The women students were able to take suggestions 
more objectively than were the men. Twenty-seven 
per cent of the men and 19 per cent of the women 
felt they were too sensitive and took criticism too 
personally. 

Confusion between good mental-hygiene practice 
and professional ethics was indicated by the responses 
to the question on tendency to keep difficulties to 
self and not talk them over with any one. The mental 


TABLE III 


PERCMNTAGE OF DESIRED RESPONSES ON QUESTIONS 
DEALING WITH ADJUSTMENT TO SELF 








Percentage 
of Desired 
Question Responses 


Men Women 





8. Do you feel that you need more 


social life a8 AW OUtIOt?. ....0esece 86 76 
8. Do you feel timid or inferior owing 

to clothing, hair dress, or general 

BODNOREIIIET) Gontcb isk eh ee brew ae aa 100 100 
13. Do you have a feeling of nervous 

strain through overwork? ......... 73 81 
14. Do you have so much work that your 

social life has suffered? ........... 69 75 
19. Are you too sensitive, take criticism 

COM DOUROUIIES Fos a ark vate 0s Meeae 73 81 
24. Are finances a constant worry to you? 92 79 
26. Are you less happy this year than 

DONUROMIENEE his Wee ase Re ae 2 Oa 91 88 
27. Do you usually feel healthy and 

ROWNTREE fe rk si hou a do ww De Kio hos 93 97 
28. Do you tend to keep your difficulties 

to vourself and not talk them over 

WHE SONG QUINT 5.6 66 oc ckes ouctecns 79 76 





hygienist urges having a confidant to whom one can 
tell problems, while the ethics of the teaching pro- 
fession suggest that teaching situations are not to be 
diseussed. Twenty-one per cent of the men and 24 
per cent of the women said that they did not talk their 
problems over with anyone. 

Men excelled over the women in throwing off tension 
after teaching although the women’s group ranked 
high in this characteristic also. On the other hand, 
the women students were less upset by trivial incidents 
in the classroom than were the men. 

Women were affected nervously to a much greater 
extent than were the men by having others watch 
them teach. Women were also particularly nervous 
during the first month of student teaching for fear 
of not doing well. Nearly half of the women and 
over a fifth of the men had such fear. Little brood- 
ing over classroom difficulties was mentioned by either 
group, but there was a slight tendency for the women 
to exhibit this trait more than the men. Confidence 
in ability to teach subject or grade was slightly higher 
for the men’s group than for the women. 

Both groups earried too heavy a class load to do 
their best student teaching. Nearly half of the men 
and thirty-one per cent of the women had too great 
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a load. Similarly both groups were too busy to en- 
gage in extracurricular activities in their respective 
schools which might enrich their community and school 
effectiveness. 

TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE OF DESIRED RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS WHICH 


DEAL WITH PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT TO 
TEACHING PROBLEMS 








Percentage 
of Desired 





Question __ Responses 3 
Men Women 
5. Do you find it diffic ult to dare off 
tension after teaching? ........... 95 82 
7. Does it make you nervous to have 
others watch you teach? .......... 80 69 
17. Do you allow trivial incidents in the 
classroom to upset you? .......... 87 92 
21. Do you feel inferior to other cadet 
| en ee et ee 96 86 
22. Do you feel confident to teach your 
Sabet OF: BINGE? «x cc cnws cost pate 99 88 
23. Do you think you would enjoy teach- 
ing if you had your own class? .. 99 99 
25. Do you tend to brood over classroom 
WAMNNNNEOGMINE. o c'ats ceerwevea dead ens 91 86 
29. In general, has your supervised teach- 
ing made you pleased with your choice -~ 
OF PROECNGION T «onc cncnvassectscess 79 90 


81. Were you particularly nervous the 
first month of student teaching for 
fear you would not make good? .. 

33. Did you have too heavy a college class 
load to do your best student teaching ? 52 69 

34. Do you believe you should have more 
opportunity to take part in city 
schools activities? .....cecccccece 57 63 





Interest in and liking for teaching was very high 
for both men and women. Women registered some- 
what more respect for their choice of profession than 
did the men. 

Limits oF STUDY 


1. Even though the questionnaire was anonymous 
the fact that it was presented in the student-teaching 
seminars may have affected the responses. The feel- 
ing that the data could be utilized in evaluation might 
lead students to give the reply which they thought was 
desired. 

2. The relatively small numbers, especially for cer- 
tain major groups such as the junior-high-school men, 
make generalizations dangerous. The study would 
need repetition for several years with different groups 
before any reliable conclusions could be reached. The 
data from the present study serve only to indicate 
needs for further investigation. 

3. Any questionnaire may suggest to the respondee 
reactions which would not otherwise have occurred to 
him. 

4. Evaluation of feelings is dependent to some ex- 
tent on the immediate mood of the person replying. 
The response may be subject to variance due to con- 
current feelings. 

5. The conditions under which student teaching 
takes place for the various major groups differ widely. 
More majors in special secondary fields completed 
their student teaching outside Santa Barbara than did 
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elementary majors. Distance of student-teaching as- 
signment may affect the amount of contact with col- 
lege life and the amount of counseling from college 
supervisors. 

Summary. The men student teachers in the fall 
semester, 1948, at Santa Barbara College felt more 
secure in informational background, were more con- 
fident before a group of children, were more con- 
fident of their ability to teach, and threw off tension 
resulting from teaching more easily than did the wo- 
men students. They also exhibited more nervous 
strain through overwork and were less able to take 
suggestions objectively than were the women. 

The women student teachers had less belief in them- 
selves and were less likely to talk problems over with 
some one than were the men. As a group they ex- 
perienced more worry over financial problems and 
were more lacking in necessary social life than were 
the men. They exhibited more stability than the men 
in that they could take suggestions more objectively 
and were less upset by trivial incidents in the class- 
room. 

In the student-teaching program at Santa Barbara 
College additional study should be made of the in- 
security which both men and women students feel 
in ability to control groups of children. Questions 
such as the following might be investigated: Is the 
induction into handling of groups gradual and 
guided? Is opportunity presented for the student to 
form generalizations on sound psychological prin- 
ciples of democratic control? Is the student assisted 
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through counseling in discovering his particular per. 
sonality strengths in securing control? 

For both groups a serious condition exists in the 
weight of college class load paralleling student teach. 
ing. The fact that many of the students are transfers 
from junior colleges amplifies this problem. In order 
to graduate from college in four, or four and a half 
years a heavy class load must be carried by the trans. 
fer student. Shall the length of the training pro. 
gram be increased even though a severe shortage of 
teachers exists at some levels? Are the student-teach- 
ing requirements too severe, or are the experiences 
now required in student teaching too valuable to omit? 
The question of load is one for immediate study by the 
college staff and student teachers. Also a problem in 
load is the need for providing more opportunity for 
student teachers to engage in extracurricular activities 
in the school systems. If the present load is so heavy 
as to impair student-teacher adjustment how ean ad- 
ditional experiences be required? 

Severe problems for women students exist in the 
nervousness over fear of failure manifested during the 
first month of student teaching. Study of the indue- 
tion program to student teaching, of the content and 
morale of the student-teaching seminars, and of the 
supervisor-student-teaching conferences is indicated. 

Also serious is the nervousness aroused in women 
students by being observed during their teaching. 
Analysis of why the fear takes place and of means 
of preparing the student teacher for visitation so as 
to forestall dread and fear might be productive pro- 
cedures. 





COMICS TO THE RESCUE OF EDUCATION 


A “BUTCHER” on a train is reported to have tried to 
sell one of the heavy monthlies to a man who looked 
like a possible customer. When the prospect said 
that those magazines were too high-brow for him, the 
salesman offered him a choice of several weekly humor- 
ous journals. The prospect leaned over to him and 
whispered, “Boy, the fact is that I can’t read.” “I 
have just what you want,” said the butcher, and 
handed over some comics. 

Since the movement for public education began be- 
fore the close of the 18th century, every possible kind 
of propaganda has been used to persuade the Ameri- 
ean public to promote “as an object of primary im- 
portance” institutions for the dissemination of learn- 
ing. The task was not easy, but success was attained 
up to a point. The ideal of equality of educational 
opportunities has not yet been achieved. The reasons 
for failure have been amply investigated and the re- 


sults of the investigations have been widely circulated. 
These results point to only one possible solution—the 
provision of Federal aid. 

Apparently this solution is not acceptable, and the 
failure to provide adequate systems of schools is due 
to the fact that neighbors have not worked together 
to secure more and better schools. This is what one 
gathers from the latest method of propaganda that 
has been circulated by the Association of Comics 
Magazine Publishers, Ine., to support the objectives 
of the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools. The first full page to be published in a pro- 
gram “to encourage ‘grass-roots’ publie participation 
in the publie schools throughout the country” is en- 
titled “Better Schools Make Better Communities.” 
The children who peruse this page of comies are urged 
to tell their mothers and fathers that they can learn 
how others won better schools by writing to the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for Publie Schools. It is 
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+o be hoped that this does not mean that it is beyond 
‘he competence of the comics to illustrate how better 
schools can be won. 

The enlistment of comics for the rescue of educa- 
tion is interesting at a time when so much literature 
has been accumulated on methods for teaching read- 
ing, or remedial reading, and on readability. It will 
be interesting to see the results of this “battle of the 
comics,” another battle to be added to those listed by 
the late Dr. Cubberley as having been fought for 
eduecation.—I, L. K. ‘ 


TWO NEW DEGREES TO BE INSTITUTED 
IN NEW YORK STATE 

Unpver date of March 22 the Board of Regents of 
New York approved a statement setting forth the 
requirements for meeting two new degrees—Associate 
in Arts (A.A.) and Associate in Applied Science 
(A.A.S.)—that will be granted by educational institu- 
tions throughout the state. William J. Wallin, chan- 
cellor of the regents, called attention to the innovation 
in policy in the state that the approval represents 
which is indicative of a desire on the part of the 
regents to stimulate the development of two-year pro- 
grams. The requirements follow: 


Associate in Arts—Total program, 60 semester hours or 
more but less than 120. 

The course of study leading to this degree should be an 
organized curriculum, composed essentially of courses in 
the liberal arts. To be specific, at least 80 per cent of 
the program in terms of credit hours should comprise 
work in the following fields: (1) communication skills 
(written and spoken English) and literature in English— 
a minimum of 12 semester hours; (2) social studies (hu- 
man relations, government, history, economics, sociology, 
rsychology, ete.) —a minimum of 12 semester hours; (3) 
mathematics and science—a minimum of 9 semester hours: 
(4) selections from the following group (frequently 
known as the humanities) ; foreign language and litera- 
ture, drama, philosophy, fine arts, ete—a minimum of 6 
semester hours. 

It is to be understood that, instead of separate courses 
in the above subjects, an institution may integrate them 
into other courses or programs, but such courses or pro- 
grams all together should devote to these subjects amounts 
of time equivalent at least to the minimum hours indi- 
cated above. 

Associate in Applied Science—Total program, 60 semester 
hours or more but less than 120, to include content in both 
Areas 1 and 2, as specified below: 

1, General education—a minimum of 20 semester hours, 
including (a) communication skills (written and spoken 
English)—a minimum of 6 semester hours; (b) social 
studies (human relations, government and citizenship, 
history, economies, sociology, psychology, ete.)—a mini- 
mum of 6 semester hours; (c) mathematics and science—- 
a minimum of 6 semester hours. 

It is to be understood that, instead of separate courses 
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in the above subjects, an institution may integrate them 
into other courses or programs, but such courses or pro- 
grams all together should devote to these subjects amounts 
of time equivalent at least to the minimum hours indi- 
cated above. 

2. Major concentration and electives. This part of 
the program should be designed to prepare a student for 
a career in industry, business, agriculture, homemaking, 
and other fields by providing training that in most in- 
stances is directed at an intermediate occupational level 
between the trades and the professions. In general, the 
major concentration and related courses will consist of 20 
to 30 semester hours of work. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL INSTITUTE FOR 
TEACHERS OF GOVERNMENT AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
Tue American University (Washington 6, D. C.) 
will hold the fourth annual Institute for Teachers of 
Government and Administration, June 11-24, with 
the co-operation of the Committee on the Advance- 
ment of Political Science Teaching, American Politi- 
eal Science Association. Through the institute col- 
lege teachers in the field will confer with Senators and 
Congressmen, Federal judges and executives, Wash- 
ington newsmen, and other leaders in the Capital. 
There will be informal conferences and discussions 
and an opportunity to explore research resources in 
international relations, public administration, and 

other government fields. 

The Advisory Committee for the institute com- 
prises: Marshall E. Dimock, author; James J. Rob- 
bins, vice-president, Pitman B. Potter, dean, Gradu- 
ate Division, and Harold F. Gosnell, adjunct profes- 
sor of political science and public administration, the 
American University; Dorethy Schaffter, legislative 
reference service, Library of Congress; Claude E. 
Hawley, assistant director, division of higher eduea- 
tion, Office of Education, FSA; Fritz Morstein Marx, 
staff assistant, Office of the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget; and Lowell H. Hattery, director of the 
institute. 


UNESCO’S EDUCATIONAL SEMINARS 
FOR 1950 

EDUCATIONAL seminars under the direction of 
UNESCO will be held during the summer, July 12- 
August 23, at which delegates from all parts of the 
world are expected to be in attendance. A Seminar 
on Geography will be conducted in Ottawa, Canada, 
under the auspices of the geographical bureau, De- 
partment of Mines and Resources, with headquarters 
in the Elgin Building, 74 Elgin Street. Pierre Camii 
can be addressed for information and details as to 
registration and costs. 

The Seminar on Textbook Improvement will be held 
at the Cité Universitaire Paul Héger, Université Libre 
de Bruxelles, 22 Avenue Paul Héger, Brussels, Bel- 
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gium. Emphasis in this seminar will be upon the im- 
provement of history books. Persons desiring infor- 
mation about the program, registration, and costs may 
write to R. F. Staelens. 

In Malmo (Sweden) 50 men and women from 25 
countries will attend an International Seminar on Li- 
braries, with emphasis on the library’s role in adult 
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education. UNESCO will pay for the board ang 
lodging of the delegates, while traveling expenses yj] 
be paid by the governments represented. Each dele. 
gation will describe the activities of libraries in the 
individual countries in the field of adult-education ang 
will contribute exhibits in the form of publications ang 
other materials used in this connection. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending May 15: 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Thomas Raymond McConnell, whose appointment 
as dean, College of Science, Literature and the Arts, 
the University of Minnesota, was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, February 19, 1944, has been named 
chancellor, the University of Buffalo, to succeed 
Samuel P. Capen who will retire on June 30 after 
28 years of service. 

William C. Finch, acting president, Southwestern 
University (Georgetown, Tex.), has been appointed 
president to succeed the late John N. Russell Score, 
whose death was reported in ScHoot AND Society, 
October 8, 1949. 


Anne Gary Pannell, whose appointment as dean, 
Goucher College (Baltimore 18), was reported in 
ScHooLt AnD Society, October 1, 1949, will assume 
new duties, July 1, as president, Sweet Briar (Va.) 
College, succeeding Martha Bob Lucas, whose forth- 
coming retirement was reported in these columns, 
October 22, 1949. 


Roben J. Maaske and Roderick G. Langston have 
been appointed to college presidencies in Oregon. 
Dr. Maaske, president, Eastern Oregon College of 
Education (La Grande), has succeeded Henry M. 
Gunn in the presidency of Oregon College of Eduea- 
tion (Monmouth). Dr. Gunn resigned recently to 
accept the superintendency of schools in Palo Alto 
(Calif.), as reported in ScHoo, anv Society, April 
22. Dr. Langston, assistant professor of education, 
University of Oregon, has succeeded Dr. Maaske. 


Charles R. Clegg, organizer and first president, 
North Georgia Vocational School (Clarkesville), has 
been elected president, Young L. G. Harris College 
(Young Harris, Ga.), to sueceed Walter L. Downs, 
whose retirement from administrative duties to devote 
his time to service as head of the department of edu- 
eation was reported in ScHoot anv Society, August 
13, 1949. 


Brigadier General Ivan L. Foster, USA, retired, has 


been appointed superintendent and commandant, the 
Brown Military Academy (San Diego, Calif.). 


Hans Simons, vice-president, New School for Socia] 
Research (New York 11), has been appointed acting 
president to serve until a successor to Bryn J. Hovde 
can be selected. Dr. Hovde, whose appointment was 
reported in ScHoon AnD Society, June 23, 1945, re- 
signed May 8, for personal reasons. 


The following will constitute the full-time resident 
staff of the Workshop in Human Relations to be held 
at Rutgers University, July 5-August 11: Max Birn- 
baum, chairman of the department of social studies, 
Weequahie High School, Newark (N. J.), and Leon 
B. Wolcott, assistant professor of sociology, New 
Jersey State Teachers College (Trenton), codirectors; 
Ruth Cornelius, teacher in the elementary grades, Saint 
Louis; and Wanda Robertson, associate professor of 
elementary education, University of Utah. 


Victor R. Randolph, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Southern Illinois University (Carbondale), will 
give courses in reading and elementary methods in the 
August session of the summer session, University of 
Redlands (Calif.). 


Alvin Walcott Rose, chairman of the graduate de- 
partment of sociology, North Carolina College (Dur- 
ham), will give an undergraduate course in race rela- 
tions during the summer session (July 31—September 
1), Saint Louis University. 


Gaspard Ludwig Pinette, associate professor of Ro- 
mance languages, Upsala College (East Orange, N. 
J.), has been appointed associate professor of modern 
languages, Wagner College (Staten Island). Harold 
J. Rohr will assume new duties, beginning with the 
summer session, as instructor in biology. 


Alberta Dodson, whose appointmént as assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology (Pittsburgh 13), was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, February 7, 1948, has been promoted to an 
associate professorship, effective September 1. 


Jarvis Thurston, assistant professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Louisville (Ky.), will assume new duties, 
July 1, as assistant professor of English, Washington 
University (Saint Louis). The following have been 
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appointed to instructorships in English: Guy Daven- 
port, Robert Kaske, Dean Mace, and Robert Nash. 


Wallace B. Graves has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of political science, and Arthur D. Carkeek, in- 
structor in organ and theory, DePauw University 
(Greencastle, Ind.). Donald Skeele Tucker, profes- 
sor of economics, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, will serve as visiting professor of economics dur- 
ing the spring semester 1950-51. 


Harold C. Harlow, Jr., chairman of the department 
of social welfare, Pierce College (Elleniko, Glyfada, 
Greece), will assume new duties in September as as- 
sistant professor of sociology and group work, Spring- 
field (Mass.) College. 


Robert Wykes has been appointed to the staff of 
Bowling Green (Ohio) State University to serve dur- 
ing the leave of absence granted to Wayne R. Bohrn- 
stedt, assistant professor of music, for completion of 
work on his doctorate in the Eastman School of Musie 
(Rochester, N. Y.). 


Students in Princeton University who qualify for 
the junior year abroad (see SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
March 18) will be affiliated with the Sweet Briar Col- 
lege Junior Year Abroad, according to a report sent 
to the editor by Douglas W. Alden, chairman, Depart- 
mental Committee on the Junior Year Abroad. 


George N. Shuster, president, Hunter College (New 
York City), will be granted a leave of absence to go 
to Bavaria at the close of the academic year, accord- 
ing to a report released to the press, April 17, by 
John J. McCloy, High Commissioner for Germany, to 
serve as State Commissioner for Bavaria. Clarence 
M. Bolds, who has been acting commissioner since 
the resignation of Murray D. Van Wagoner, former 
governor of Michigan, who left in October, 1949, was 
named commissioner on the same date and will serve 
until Dr. Shuster assumes his new duties. 


Elwood C. Kastner, registrar and supervisor of ad- 
missions, New York University, was elected president, 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers, at the association’s 36th annual con- 
vention, April 20. Ethelyn Toner, registrar, Univer- 
sity of Washington (Seattle 5), was chosen second 
vice-president. 


Recent Deaths 

John Valentine Breitwieser, dean, School of E¢uca- 
tion, University of North Dakota, was killed, March 
7, when the plane in which he was returning from the 
meetings of the American Association of School 
Administrators crashed in Minneapolis. ScHOOL AND 
Society is indebted to Carroll Atkinson, director of 
teacher training, Dakota Wesleyan University 
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(Mitchell, S. Dak.), and to John C. West, president, 
University of North Dakota, for this belated report. 
Dr. Breitwieser, who was pire es old at the 
time of his death, had served as assistant in psychol- 
ogy (1906-07) and assistant in psychology and phi- 
losophy (1907-08), Indiana University; assistant in 
psychology (1908-10), Columbia University; assist- 
ant professor of psychology and education (1910- 
11) and professor (1911-19), Colorado College 
(Colorado Springs) ; associate professor of education 
(1919-27), University of California; and at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota as professor of education 
(1927-28), director of the graduate division (since 
1927), and dean, School of Education (since 1928). 


George Clare Allez, director of the Library School, 
the University of Wisconsin (Madison), died, April 
26, at the age of fifty-two years. Mr. Allez had 
served as librarian (1929-38), Central State Teachers 
College (Stevens Point, Wis.); and acting assistant 
director (1938-39), associate director (1939-41), and 
director (since 1941), Library School, the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Homer James Hotchkiss, retired instructor in me- 
chanics, Cornell University, died, May 7, at the age of 
ninety years. Dr. Hotchkiss had served as instrue- 
tor in mathematics (1886), Madison (Ky.) Normal 
School, and (1887), Harper Normal School ( Kans.) ; 
instructor in mathematics and chemistry (1889), 
Westminster College (New Wilmington, Pa.) ; assist- 
ant instructor in physics (1890-93) instructor in 
physies (1893-1903), and instructor in mathematics 
(1916-33), Cornell University; and professor of 
physies (1903-14), Drexel Institute of Technology 
(Philadelphia). 


The Reverend James F. McDermott, S.J., former 
president, St. Peter’s College (Jersey City, N. J.), 
died, May 8, at the age of eighty-two years. Father 
McDermott had taught at Boston College (1898- 
1902) and had served as administrator (1905-08) at 
Woodstock (Md.) College; president (1913-18), St. 
Peter’s College; pastor (1913-21), St. Peter’s Church 
(Jersey City). At the time of his death he was 
spiritual father of the Community of the Jesuits in 
the New Jersey parish. 


Walter Robert Goetsch, dean of student-personnel 
services, the State University of Iowa, was killed in 
an automobile accident, May 8, at the age of thirty- 
eight years. Dr. Goetsch had served as teacher in the 
elementary school (1929-30), Woodburn (Ind.) ; 
research assistant (1934-36), associate professor of 
education (1936-44), dean (1940-44), School of 
Liberal Arts, associate professor in the liberal-arts 
advisory service (since 1944), director of the veter- 
ans’ special-instruction program (194446), and dean 
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of student-personnel services (since 1949), the State 
University of Iowa; and registrar (1936-44), Fenn 
College (Cleveland). 

Edmund Schureman Campbell, head of the School 
of Art and Architecture, University of Virginia, died, 
May 8, at the age of sixty-five years. Mr. Campbell 
had served as a member of the faculty (1907-14), 
Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh 13) ; 
head of the department of architecture (1914-24), 
Armour Institute of Technology (Chicago); dean 
(1924-27), Beaux Arts Institute of Design (New 
York City); and professor of art and architecture, 
head of the school, and curator of the Museum of 
Fine Arts (since 1927), University of Virginia. 

Robert Pierpont Blake, professor of history, Har- 
vard University, died, May 9, at the age of sixty- 
three years. Dr. Blake had served as instructor in 
ancient history (1912-14), University of Pennsyl- 
vania; professor of Greek (1919-20), Georgian State 
University (Russia); and instructor and tutor in 
history (1920-23), assistant professor (1923-27), 
associate professor (1927-30), professor (since 1930), 
and director of the university library (1928-37), Har- 
vard University. 

Robert Laurence Harris, assistant professor of 
chemistry, Middlebury (Vt.) College, died, of a heart 
attack, May 9, at the age of thirty-three years. Dr. 
Harris had served as research chemist (1942-46) 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio, and in the assistant 
professorship (since 1946). 


Howard Sprague Reed, professor emeritus of plant 
physiology, University of California, died, May 12, 
at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. Reed had 
served as assistant in plant physiology (1899-1903), 
University of Michigan; instructor in botany (1903- 
06), University of Missouri; expert in soil fertility 
(1906-08), U. S. Department of Agriculture; pro- 
fessor of mycology and bacteriology (1908-15), Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute (Blacksburg); and pro- 
fessor of plant physiology (1915-35), Citrus Ex- 





periment Station, and (1935-46), University of 
California. 
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BLYTON, ENID. The Mystery of the Secret Room: 
The Third Adventure of the Five Find-Outers and Dog. 
Pp. 151. Illustrated by J. Abbey. The Parkwood 
Press, Box 4033, Village Station, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 1950. $1.98. 

This is an amusing, exciting, and intensely readable story 


for children. 
e 


BORING, EDWIN (Editor). 
mental Psychology. Pp. xxi+777. 
tury-Crofts, Inc., New York 1. 1950. 


A History of Experi- 
Appleton-Cen- 
$6.00. 


Vou. 71, No. 1848 


Second edition; the first was published 20 years ac. 

There is much to revise in history as time goes on but 

even more in an history which, like the present one, show, 

how psychology came to be what it is in its new present : 
* 


BUNTING, JAMES E, (Editor). Private Independe,; 
Schools; The American Private Schools for Boys and 
Girls. Pp. 216. Illustrated. The Editor, Walling. 
ford, Conn. 1950. $5.00. . 


A directory and guide for parents and teachers. To jp 
reviewed, May 27. 
e 


BURGER, ISABEL B. Creative Play Acting: Learning 
through Drama. Pp. xv+199. Illustrated. A, g 
Barnes and Company, 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 
1950. $3.00. 

The author says, “If the methods employed successfully in 
the experimental-theatre project [with children in Balti. 
more] can provide guidance and inspiration to leaders and 
teachers elsewhere and give further impetus to the use of 
this technique which promotes the development of the 
whole child, the efforts of many years will have been 
justified.” 

e 

CARDIFF, IRA D. Atoms of Thought: An Anthology 
of Thoughts from George Santayana. Pp. xv +284, 
Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, New York 
16. 1950. $5.00. 

This author, “after living with, or upon, Santayana’s ideas 
for many years, became impressed with one feature regard. 
ing them—they are too little known.” 


CRONKITE, BERNICE BROWN (Editor). A Hand 
book for College Teachers. Pp. xi+272. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1950. $3.00. 


Edited by the dean of Radcliffe Graduate School, this text 
is so arranged as to present in a logical sequence the 
many relationships in which the beginning teacher will 
participate. 
e 

The Development of a Test for Selecting Research Per. 
sonnel. Pp, iv+33. American Institute for Research, 
413 Morewood Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 1950. 
The second in a series of reports prepared under the spon- 
sorship of the Manpower Branch, Human Resources Divi- 
sion, Oflice of Naval Research. 


An Educational Program for Our Schools: A Manual for 
Community Participation in Educational Planning. 
Pp. 28. New York State Education Department, <Al- 
bany 1. 1950. 

e 

ELLIOTT, WILLIAM Y., AND NEIL A. McDONALD. 
Western Political Heritage. Pp. xvi+1027. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1949. $6.75. 

This is a combination of original texts and extensive com- 
mentary. It aims to provide the reader with a real feeling 
for the times and the issues as well as an acquaintance 
with the thinkers who created our “Western political 
heritage.” 

e 

‘¢Fundamental Education: A Description and Pro- 
gramme.’’ UNESCO Publication No. 363. Pp. 84. 
Columbia University Press, New York 27. 1949. 25 
cents. 

a 

GARBER, LEE O. The Yearbook of School Law 1950. 
Pp. vii+88. Published by the author, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 1950. 
Based upon decisions of the higher courts in all states of 
the United States in cases involving school law as reported 
during the preceding year. 

€ 


‘*The General Assembly.’’ Reference Pamphlet No. 1. 
Pp. iv+60. Columbia University Press, New York 
27. 1949. 15 cents. 

A UNESCO publication. 


A Handbook for the Improvement of Textbooks and 
Teaching Material as Aids to International Under- 
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standing. Pp. 172. Columbia University Press, New 
York 27. 1949. 45 cents. 
A UNESCO publication. 

° 


HOWE, MARK De WOLFE (Editor). Readings in 

American Legal History. Pp. x+528. Harvard Uni- 
yersity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1950. $7.50. 
The faculty of Harvard Law School recently approved a 
plan for the reorganization of its curriculum. One ele- 
ment in the plan calls for the offering of a two-hour elec- 
tive course in American legal history in the first semester 
of the second year. The material collected here has been 
brought together with the immediate purpose of meeting 
the needs of that course. 


HUEBENER, THEODORE. Vocational Opportunities 
for Foreign Language Students. Pp. 35. Modern 


Language Journal, 7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 
5. 1949. 30 cents. 
In listing the booklet in this column, April 22, unfortu- 
nately we credited the Foreign Language Journal as the 
publisher. 

e 

KILPATRICK, WILLIAM HEARD. Modern Educa- 

tion: Its Proper Work. Pp. 26. Hinds, Hayden and 
Eldredge, Inec., 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 1949. 
Published for the John Dewey Society in co-operation with 
the American Education Fellowship. 

© 


LAMONT, CORLISS. The Illusion of Immortality. Pp. 

xvii+ 316. Illustrated. Philosophical Library, 15 East 
40th Street, New York 16. 1950. $3.95. 
“If a man die, shall he live again”? This gives a frank 
and simple answer to this age-old question, presenting in 
clear and scientific terms the complete case against the 
idea of personal immortality. 


MASON, BERNARD S. Dances and Stories of the 
American Indian. Pp. x+269. Illustrated. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 
1950. $5.00. 

First published in a limited edition in 1944, its purpose is 
to preserve the dances in action, not merely in printed 
words, and preserve them as dances that we ourselves may 


use and enjoy. Photographs by Paul Boris and others; 
drawings by Frederick H. Koch. 
oe 


lanning a Retirement System: For the Guidance of 
College Pension Commitices. Pp. 32. Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association of America, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18. 1950. 


Established in 1918 jointly by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, T.1.A.A. is a nonprofit organization 
for funding college pension programs and for issuing life 
insurance and annuities to college personnel. 

* 


Public Education and the Future of Puerto Rico: A Cur- 
riculum Survey 1948-1949. Pp. xx+614. Bureau of 
Publication, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27. 1950. $3.50. 

A report by the Institute of Field Studies, Teachers Col- 
eze. 
© 

REITZ, H. L., J. F. REILLY, AND ROSCOE WOODS. 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. Pp. xiii + 205 +72. 
The Macmillan Company, New York 11. 1950. $3.00. 
The third edition, as in former ones, contains at least twice 
as many exercises as can be assigned in a standard course; 
with 72 pages of tables at the end. 

os 


SKINNER, CHARLES E. (Editor). Elementary Edu- 
cational Psychology. Pp. xv+592. Prentice-Hall, 
Inec., New York 1l. 1950. $3.75. 

After several years of wide use it became increasingly evi- 
dent that this book was in need of revision. To this task 
the several authors turned, utilizing available criticisms 
and suggestions from psychologists and educators who had 
used the first edition or reviewed it. 

a 


STEIN, LEON. The Racial Thinking of Richard 
Wagner. Pp. xiv+252.  Philosophfeal Library, 15 
East 40th Street, New York 16. 1950. $4.75. 

This is concerned with the ideas of Wagner on Volk, 
Kultur, Language, Christianity, and Judaism, ideas ori- 
ented around music and race, yet affecting practically every 
aspect of German life. 

+ 

TRAXLER, ARTUUR E. (Editor). Goals of American 
Education. Pp. vii+148. American Council on Edu- 
cation, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1950. $1.50. 

Report of the 14th Educational Conference, New York City, 
October 27-28, 1949, held under the auspices of the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau and the ACE. 

* 


TRIMBLE, H. C., F. C. BOLSER, AND T. L. WADE, 
JR. Basie Mathematics for General Education. Pp. 
xiii+313. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1950. 
2 95 
Po.cd. 

This text grew in stages as the authors worked with their 
colleagues at Florida State’ University to build a better 
course in mathematics for general education. 
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